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U.S. Foreign Policy 
Holds the Balance? 


The State Department and those responsible for 
U. S. foreign policy are moving forward toward an 
international organization with power to stop aggres- 
sion. According to Secretary Hull’s recent statement 
such plans are reaching the stage where they can 
soon be discussed with Congressional leaders prepara- 
tory to more formal talks with other members of the 
United Nations. The use of force to stop aggression 
is an essential part of any international organization, 
and therefore, the attitude of the United States as 
one of the most powerful nations is of the utmost 
importance. 

Concurrently the United States is participating in 
conferences on economic problems such as currency 
stabilization, international air transport problems, 
trade policies, etc., in an effort to obtain agreement 
on economic issues which are basic to agreement on 
political questions. The belief that the four great 
nations, on whose support any international organi- 


zation must count if it is to succeed, are not making 


satisfactory progress toward agreement on political 
issues is widespread. Pressures are being brought 
to bear for the immediate calling of a United Nations 
Council in the hope that such a Council would 
facilitate the solution of political problems. Yet the 
feasibility of such a move before agreements on 
fundamental economic problems have been reached 
may well be questioned. 

Unless all of the four large countries agree to the 
establishment of a United Nations Council, it is 
doubtful whether any one of them would be will- 
ing to take the initiative in calling the United Na- 
tions together to form such a Council. If any of 
the big four were absent the result could be not only 
negative but disastrous. 


Conégress Argues 
on Reconversion 


The Baruch plan for war contract termination and 
reconversion was proposed in February, and a loose 
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administrative organization was set up to implement 
it. The Baruch proposal contemplated Congres- 
sional action on basic policies to be followed by the 
new agencies but to date such policies have not been 
forthcoming. 

The Congress seems bogged down in a number of 
auxiliary controversies. One of the issues is the ad- 
visability of setting up a procedure for handling 
claims resulting from terminated war contracts be- 
fore an over-all plan for reconversion is enacted. 
Contracts are being terminated rapidly as war needs 
shift from one category to another; therefore the 
need for a unified policy in this field seems urgent. 
Questions of disposal of government financed or 
owned plants, surplus equipment, demobilization of 
war workers and the armed forces are not so immi- 
nent and can be answered later. 

Controversies over administrative responsibility 
for settling claims under terminated war contracts 
have also delayed action. One group wants the 
General Accounting Office (which is the watchdog 
of governmental expenditures and an agent of the 
Congress) to set policies and to make final deter- 
mination of settlements of war contracts; the others 
claim that demobilization is the counterpart of 
mobilization and should be handled by the same 
agencies, and therefore want the contract termina- 
tion agency to be located within the Office of War 
Mobilization. 

At the moment the House Committees on Naval 
Affairs, Military Affairs, the Judiciary and Postwar 
Planning are all interested and holding hearings or 
considering bills on the subject. In the Senate the 
Postwar Planning Committee has proposed bills, 
which have been referred to a subcommittee of the 
Military Affairs Committee. Diverse approaches may 
eventually result in sound decisions, but in the mean- 
time action is being taken without specific sanction 
of the Congress just because events make it necessary. 


Two-thirds for 
Treaty Ratification 


There is growing interest both in the House and 
the Senate in a Constitutional amendment to provide 


for treaty ratification by a majority vote of both 
Houses in place of the present requirement of a 
two-thirds vote of the Senate alone. This is not 
likely to reach a sufficiently high point to result in 
action without considerable public support. 

Senator Gillette of Iowa introduced a number of 
different bills early in this Congress proposing va- 
rious changes in the procedure for treaty ratification, 
but so far the Senate Judiciary Committee, to which 
all proposed Constitutional amendments are referred, 
has not planned consideration of his resolutions. In 
the House, several Representatives have made similar 
proposals, but the House Judiciary Committee has 
refused to consider them. 

The chief argument against the present require- 
ment is that it permits a few Senators representing 
a very small minority of the people of the country to 
defeat any treaty. The agreement is that treaties 
are law and therefore it is logical that they should be 
approved by the same process as are domestic laws, 
a majority vote of both Houses. 

The original idea that the Senate would be a small 
body and would be a close advisor of the President 
on foreign policy proved impractical at the very be- 
ginning of the government. Since that time the 
Senate has grown from the original twenty-six to 
the present ninety-six—obviously too large a group 
to be considered an advisory committee on foreign 
policy. Also, at the time the Constitution was 
adopted and during Washington’s administration, 
political parties were discouraged. The development 
of political parties since that time adds another com- 
plication to consultation between the Senate and the 
President on foreign policy, since the principal func- 
tion of the minority party is one of opposition. 

There is no assurance that elimination of the Sen- 
ate’s exclusive authority in the field of treaty ratifica- 
tion and abolition of the two-thirds vote requirement 
would result in wiser decisions by Congress than the 
present rule. It would mean, however, that the 
danger of control of U. S. foreign policy by Senators 
representing a very small minority of the people 
would be eliminated. 


Congress and Foreign Policy 


Congress has a role to play in the development of 
a U. S. foreign policy. The questions are: the ex- 
tent to which each house of the Congress shall par- 
ticipate in the preliminary states of negotiation; the 
responsibility each shall have in regard to final agree- 
ments; and who shall be the representatives of the 
Senate or the House in consultations with the State 
Department. 

Traditionally the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations has been the medium through which the 
State Department has sounded out Congressional 


attitudes and to which it has transmitted its ideas of 
foreign policy. Senator Wiley of Wisconsin has been 
a vigorous advocate of a special Senate Committee to 
act in a consultative and advisory capacity to the 
State Department, but has not attracted many ad- 
herents. Perhaps this is because of the tradition of 
the Senate that the author of such a proposal auto- 
matically becomes a member of the Committee, and 
Senator Wiley was an opponent of administration 
foreign policy before Pearl Harbor. 

The Senate Committee has among its members 
an unrepresentative number of Senators who were 
among the isolationists before Pearl Harbor be- 
cause they were the ones who wanted posts on the 
Committee at that time. Therefore, it is difficult 
to choose a subcommittee that will be considered 
sympathetic to the idea of United States participa- 
tion in an international organization. On the other 
hand, it is the Committee to which any treaties or 
agreements must be referred for action, so seems the 
logical choice for liaison between the Senate and 
the State Department. 

The House of Representatives is showing many 
signs of wishing to participate in U. S. decisions in 
the international field and the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs wishes to be consulted on the same 
basis as the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The State Department has been careful to include 
members of both the House and the Senate in its 
consultations, although giving the Senate first chance. 

Both the House and the Senate are insisting on 
following “constitutional procedures” in any final 
agreements between the United States and other 
countries. There may be some difference of opin- 
ion between the two on what “constitutional proce- 
dures” are since the treaty provisions exclude the 
House whereas executive agreements do not. 


Tax Simplification Not Easy 


After several months of discussion, the House 
Committee on Ways and Means is about ready to 
propose a bill to simplify the tax structure as it re- 
lates to personal income taxes. The new system 
would mean a slightly increased burden for the very 
low income groups, a lessening of the burden for 
married persons with dependents in the middle in- 
come groups, ($2000 to $10,000) and increases for 
income groups above $10,000. They embody a num- 
ber of the suggestions made by the Treasury Depart- 
ment during consideration of the 1943 tax bill. 

The proposals as now outlined include: elimina- 
tion of the Victory Tax; changes in allowances for 
dependents, for contributions and for taxes; increase 
in the amount of the tax withheld at the source; and 
extension of the use of simplified forms and tables 
in making income tax returns. 
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